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truncate, and equal or exceed the palets. P. brachyphylla is really 
intermediate between P.fluitans and P. acutiflora, resembling the 
latter in habit, but at once separated from it by the smaller flow- 
ering scales, which are obtuse and not acuminate as in that species. 

Robinson & Schrenk's No. 221, collected in a wet meadow at 
St. John's, Newfoundland, August 7, 1894, appears to be a small 
and simple-panicled form of this ; the spikelets are fewer- flowered 
and the flowering scales are slightly longer, sometimes about 
equalling the palet, but otherwise the plant is the same. 

This well-marked species doubtless occurs in other sections, 
but, owing to its strong resemblance in habit and general appear- 
ance to P. acutiflora, it has been overlooked. I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to receive more material. 



Reminiscences of Botanical Rambles in Vermont.* 

By C. G. Pringle. 

Friends : If I can offer to-night for your entertainment only a 
dull and dimly outlined story of my early botanical rambles in the 
summer fields of my native State, let my excuse be that thronging 
memories of treading a thousand desert trails between the Colum- 
bia and the Tehuantepec overlie the recollections of those early 
glad days, 

" When the feelings were young, and the world was new 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view." 

I cannot remember the birth of my love for plants. It must 
have been inborn, inherited. And it has been my happy fortune 
all my life to have had appointments to botanical work laid upon 
me, which I have accepted as in the way of destiny, and oppor- 
tunities for such work to open before me, which, improved, have 
led on to wider and wider fields. 

My boyish botanizing about home fields, which made me ac- 
quainted with our common plants, may be passed over with bare 
mention, as also the rambles with manual in hand on summer 

* Address delivered before the Vermont Botanical Club. Reprinted from the 
Burlington Daily Free Press, Feb. 9, 1897. 
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holidays when a school boy at Hinesburgh and Bakersfield and 
Dunham. 

After some years devoted rather to the culture than to the col- 
lecting of plants, it was membership in the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society which brought me in touch with the botanists of 
Boston and Cambridge. This was in 1873. Twenty years had 
elapsed since the publication by Thomson of Oakes' catalogue of 
Vermont plants, with Professor Torrey's appendix. During this 
time little seems to have been done towards enlarging these lists 
of Vermont plants. The young Horace Mann, shortly before 
wandering away to die in the Sandwich Islands, had visited Mount 
Mansfield, and there, in the little tarn which we call the Lake of 
the Clouds, had found and communicated to Dr. Englemann Iso- 
etes echinospora Durieu var. Braunii Engelm. John H. Redfield, 
from the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, had brought, June 15, 
1869, from the highest peak of the same mountain, as a memento 
of his visit, Diapensia Lappomca L. But these, and such as they, 
seem to have come and passed as summer tourists. J. W. Cong- 
don, Esq., now of Mariposa, California, then of East Greenwich, 
R. I., was something more than this when, on visits to the native 
place of his wife at Lyndonville, he diligently made collections of 
the rarer plants of that part of the State, including Willoughby 
Mountain. Yet I can call to mind but a single addition made to 
Oakes' catalogue by that gentleman, Scirpus pauciflotus Lightf., now- 
known as Eleocharis paiiciflora Watson. Charles C. Frost, the 
learned shoemaker of Brattleboro, remained as the one Vermont 
botanist, and he was still active, but so absorbed in the mysteries 
of cryptogams that he was forgetting the names of our common 
weeds ; and the hills within view from his home were competent 
to supply him with abundant material for his studies to the end of 
his life. The times yielded me an opportunity and I was ready to 
grasp it, was fitted by possession of leisure and strength and taste, 
or absorbing passion, to follow out the task set me. There was at 
that time a want, even in the best old herbaria, of good specimens 
of the more interesting plants which had been found in Vermont 
from the days of Michaux and Pursh to those of Torrey and Frost. 
New herbaria were being founded, which lacked them altogether. 
So I was sent out on quests for these treasures. Mr. Congdon, 
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who could never gratify his longing to visit our higher mountains 
and our lake regions, wrote of a rumor current among botanists 
that Dr. Robbins' station for Astragalus Robbinsii Gray and Ane- 
mone multifida Poir., in the chasm of the Winooski, had been oblit- 
erated. Someone had tried to find it again and had failed. The 
rumor proved unfounded, yet, alas ! a prophecy. The obliteration 
did not occur, however, till there had been gathered a supply of 
these plants sufficient for all the herbaria of the world. The first 
fresh specimens taken from there made glad the heart of Asa Gray, 
the author of one of the species. So did the sight of ample speci- 
mens of Cypripediitm arietinum R. Br., and the accompanying in- 
formation that it is an abundant species of Vermont pine woods, 
swamps and hills. So, too, Orchis rotundifolia Pursh, by means of 
fresh specimens, of which he was enabled to refer it back to the 
genus in which it truly belongs. And thus began relations be- 
tween that great and good master and myself which continued till 
his death — relations which grew ever closer and more tender, until 
they became as the relations between father and son. It was often 
" tell me this " or " find me that, for you are always helpful to me." 
It was but a few months prior to his death that he sent me away 
from his side, for the third time, fully equipped by his kind and 
thoughtful care, to explore thoroughly a vast region. Ten years 
have since passed, and still my feet falter not in reverent obedience 
to his high commission. 

In 1873 George Davenport was beginning his study of ferns. 
A letter from him asking me to look for Woodsia glabella R. Br., 
started me on a fern hunt. The species had been found on VVil- 
loughby Mountain, Vermont, and at Little Falls, New York; 
might it not be growing in many places in Vermont? When I 
set out I knew, as I must suppose, not a single fern, and it was near 
the close of the summer. You can imagine what delights awaited 
me in the autumn woodlands. I made the acquaintance of not a 
few ferns, though it was too late to prepare good specimens of 
them. In this first blind endeavor I got, of course, no clue to 
Woodsia glabella. The next summer the hunt was renewed and 
persistently followed up. I found pleasure in securing one by one 
nearly all our Vermont ferns. At the time I thought it worthy of 
remembrance that a single field of diversified pasture and wood- 
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land on an adjoining farm yielded me thirty species. Although 
the two common species of Woodsia were near at hand, Woodsia 
glabella was still eluding my search. I sent a friend to the summit 
of Jay Peak in a fruitless quest for it. Finally, on September 1st, 
I joined Mr. Congdon at its old station on Willoughby Mountain 
and made myself familiar with its exquisite form. 

During the first two years of my collecting in earnest, 1874 
and 1875, several visits were made to Camel's Hump, the peak 
most accessible to me. In this way some time was lost, because 
its subalpine area is limited, and consequently the number of rare 
plants to be found there is small. Yet, with such dogged persist- 
ence as sometimes prevents my making good progress, my last 
visit to that point was not made till the 20th of June, 1876. On 
that day I clambered, I believe, over every shelf of its great south- 
ern precipice and peered into every fissure amongst the rocks. 
At last, as I was climbing up to the apex over the southeastern 
buttress, my perilous toil was rewarded by the discovery not only 
of Woodsia glabella, but of Aspidium fragrans Swartz. There 
were only a few depauperate specimens of each which had not 
yet succumbed to the adverse conditions of their dry and exposed 
situation. 

Five days previously, on the 15th of June, 1876, I had made 
my first visit to Mount Mansfield, and had recognized its vastly 
more extensive field, more alpine in character and admirably 
varied, so I never again climbed the Camel's Hump. On this first 
visit to Mount Mansfield my work was restricted to the crest of 
the great mountain. About the cool and shaded cliffs in front of 
the Summit House were then first brought to my view Aspidium 
fragrans Swartz and Asplenium viride Hudson, for I was still on 
my fern hunt. The finding of the former added a species to the 
Vermont catalogue; the latter was an addition to the flora of the 
United States. Such little discoveries gave joy to the young col- 
lector. The north peak yielded me on this visit two or three 
phaenogams to add to the list of Vermont plants Vaccinium caes- 
pitosum Michx., Polygonum viviparnm L., Prenanthes Boottii Gray, 
though the last too mentioned must have been met with pre- 
viously on Camel's Hump. 

The next extended trip of this busy summer of 1876 was to 
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the Willoughby region for the purpose of gathering in quantity 
the boreal plants known there. I was on the mountain on the 4th 
of August, and examined the entire length of the cliffs, climbing 
upon all their accessible shelves. Among the specimens of 
Woodsia glabella brought away were a few which I judged to be- 
long to a different species. Mr. Frost, to whom they were first 
submitted, pronounced them Woodsia glabella. Not satisfied with 
his report, I showed them to Dr. Gray. By him I was advised to 
send them to Prof. Eaton, because, as he said, Woodsia is a criti- 
cal genus. Prof. Eaton assured me that I had Woodsia hyperborea 
R. Br. — another addition to the flora of the United States. 

On the 22d of August I was back upon Mt. Mansfield with 
my friend, Dr. Varney, thinking and inquiring chiefly about the 
cliffs at Smuggler's Notch, which I could see in part from certain 
points of the summit. From the great cliffs of Willoughby Moan- 
tain I had learned the value from a botanist's point of view of 
such situations, and I was eager to see if these exposed ledges 
would not yield me something of interest. My expectations were 
not high, however, because I knew that two noted botanists had 
been in the Notch, Pursh and Frost. The latter had told me of 
cartloads of Aspidium acideatum Swartz, var. Braunii Koch, to 
be found there ; but he had said nothing of any other rare plants 
nor of cliffs. Early on the morning of the 23d my friend and I 
set out for the Notch. From a point on the Stowe road a little be- 
low the Summit House we descended the mountain side through 
the trackless forest. As the masses of broken rock covering the 
slope were half hidden beneath the shrubs and mosses, the first 
half of our descent was not without its perils. We entered the 
highway some distance below the Notch House and followed the 
trail through the length of the Notch, turning aside here and 
there to inspect the bases of the cliffs or to follow up the side gul- 
lies for a short distance. It was but a hasty survey, but it yielded 
me many surprises and showed me that here lay still unexplored 
the best botanizing ground in Vermont. I was prepared to take 
scarcely a sample of all the plants met with and time was lacking 
to do so. It was the middle of the afternoon when we turned 
away from the Notch and set out to climb back to the summit by 
the brook which descends from the south end of the Lake of the 
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Clouds. Hours passed while we were struggling to regain the 
summit and the shelter of the hotel. On all my subsequent visits 
I never felt a desire to follow the wild course of that first weary day. 

Before the middle of September I was again in Smuggler's 
Notch with an assistant, and this time prepared to camp in the 
old Notch House amongst hedgehogs, and botanize the region 
day by day. The long list of plants brought out: on this visit 
caused surprise. Here were found in abundance Aspidinvi fra- 
grans, Asplenium viride, Woodsia glabella and Woodsia hyper- 
borea. On our way home we followed the trail around the south 
end of Mount Mansfield, through Nebraska Notch to Cambridge, 
and on the cliffs of this Notch were found both the rare Woodsias 
mentioned above, and later Woodsia liyperborea turned up about 
the north peak of the mountain. 

In the following year my delight in this preserve of boreal 
plants was shared with not a few genial botanists. Charles Faxon 
came before any of us suspected that he possessed undeveloped 
talent for a botanical artist of highest excellence. Edwin Faxon 
followed his young brother, and with me made the tedious ascent 
to Stirling Pond, a day of toil well rewarded. Thomas Morong 
came, before the hardships of his Paraguayan journey had broken 
him down, and he made a find over us all — a single, puny speci- 
men of Piimida Mistassinica Michx., possibly the last individual of 
its species surviving in that field. Our honored president came, 
and not to that field alone. In those days, as now, he was every- 
where over these fields, prying sharply into the secrets of our 
plants and our rocks. On lake shores, on mountain tops, in 
sphagnous bogs and darkest swamps, he was often my companion 
to add delight to my occupation and to reinforce my enthusiasm. 
Long may his form be seen among you on field days in sedgy 
meadows and on wildest mountain heights — unless I can allure 
him away to wider, richer fields. The gentle Davenport came at 
last to behold for the first time in their native haunts many of the 
objects of his love and study. When I had found for him yet 
once more in a fifth Vermont station (this was under Checker- 
berry Ledge, near Bakersfield) the fern he at first desired, and, 
together with that had discovered within our limits three or four 
others quite as rare and scarcely expected, I might feel that I had 
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complied with the request of his letter. But that letter initiated a 
warm friendship between us and association in work upon Ameri- 
can [ferns, which has continued to the present time. During 
these twenty-three years of botanical travel on my part my hands 
have gathered all but 36 of the 165 species of North American 
ferns, and from the more remote corners of our continent I have 
sent home to my friend for description and publication 16 new 
ones. Yet I trust that the fern hunt upon which he started me 
in 1873 is still far from its close. 

After those strange gardens of boreal plants, Willoughby 
Mountain and Smuggler's Notch, had yielded up their treas- 
ures we began to search the State to find other places offering 
plants peculiar conditions. We enquired first for mountain preci- 
pices, which, swept by unobstructed cataracts of cold air from 
high summits, would maintain in a measure the conditions of 
higher latitudes. I recollect having in my boyhood looked down 
from the verge of Checkerberry Ledge in Bakersfield upon the 
forest occupying the narrow valley below, and remembered it as 
a dizzy height. I could not rest till I could find an opportunity, 
June 16, 1880, to explore the base of its cliff. But after the fear- 
ful precipices of our higher mountains the place was disappointing 
and tame ; only Woodsia glabella and a rare lichen rewarded my 
search. 

People had told me of Hazen's Notch and its cliff, on the road 
between Montgomery and Lowell; and the following morning 
our good friend, Mr. Fassett, of Enosburgh, was conducting me 
there. This cliff was found to be of but moderate altitude and 
to have besides a warm southern exposure. Here Saxifraga 
Aizoon Jacq. was growing in greater abundance than I had any- 
where previously seen ; nothing else of interest. 

It is only of phaenogams and ferns that I have yet spoken ; it 
was not alone my duty between 1874 and 1880 to collect these, 
but all the lower orders as well. Charles James Sprague, of Bos- 
ton, was then accumulating an herbarium of lichens for presenta- 
tion to the Boston Natural History Society, and he set me to col- 
lect lichens diligently, wherever I went. If Smuggler's Notch 
offered the rarest of flowering plants, it yielded lichens no less 
rare — stragglers left behind, when the species retreated to the 
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shores of Labrador. So, too, of mosses, which a good authority 
of that day was eager to receive from me and name. And not a 
few were the new species of fungi found among my gatherings by 
Dr. Peck. To search out these classes of plants through the 
winter woodlands, when the fall of the leaves of other plants had 
made them conspicuous, afforded many a day of rarest pleasure. 

It were going beyond the limits of my subject to tell of ex- 
tended trips made during these years to the White Mountains, to 
join there the Faxons, till we became as familiar with those tem- 
pest-swept heights as with our native fields. Or to tell of boat 
journeys and the ample fruits of such, made in three successive 
years to the cold fir-set shores of the Lower St. Lawrence ; to the 
Saguenay, low between its palisades of giant cliffs, and through 
the lone lakes and unbroken forests of the St. Francis to the St. 
John of northern Maine. Experiences of wild life calculated to 
fill one with large thoughts, to raise him above fear and to make 
the modern world of conventions and fads show paltry. 

In the fall of 1880, when our thorough survey of these re- 
gions was but half completed, I was sent away on forestry service 
to distant States, and I have ever since wandered further and 
further on. But year by year I have learned with joy and pride 
of the achievements since made in this field of my youthful love 
by you, my associates, who began better prepared than I did (for 
I was only the first available man). Yet share the secret of suc- 
cess of an old collector, quit the broad plain of dull sameness, 
seek out every possible, situation of exceptional character, and 
look to find amidst peculiar conditions rare and localized plants. 



Reviews. 

Cytologische Stndien aus dem Bonner botanisclien Institut. Jahr- 
biicher flir wissenschaftliche Botanik, 30 : Heft 2 and 3. 
In this collection of papers by Strasburger and his students a 
powerful impetus has been given to botanical cytology. Through 
their efforts mitosis in a large number of plant forms is made 
known, in some cases for the first time. The groups studied in- 
clude fungi {Peziza, Erysiphe by Harper, and Basidiobohts ranarum 



